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‘* STOR Y——-PHILOSOPHY TEACHING BY EXAMPLE.” 





ORIGINAL. 


. 


MINIATURE HISTORY OF CONNECTICUT. 


(Continued from page 44.) 


{IN the first Number, an at- 
tempt was made to present: the 
readers of this Journal, with the 
commencement of a mere minia- 
ure history of Connecticut. It 
was continued in the second ; but 
in the third and fourth was omit- 
ted to give place to a miniature 
of James Mowros, our universal- 
jy admired President. Ifthe rea- 
der cannot discover a likeness, the 
editor may hope to find an excuse 
in the cireumstance, that it is an 
‘* original sketch ;> and that he 
had no previous drawing to guide 
* his pencil in giving the features of 


the exalted origina’. 1 shall now 
Vol. 1. 


attempt to continue the  Minua- 
ture History of Connecticut ;?’ and 
shall persevere in this difficult 
and laborious undertaking as long 
as the favour of our patrons will 
give continuance to the Rural Ma- 
gazine and Farmer’s Monthly Mu- 


seum. | Ed. 


Having shewn, with a brevity 
almost inconsistent with the mag- 
nitude of the subject, the leading 
motives of Englishmen to emi- 
grate to America, I attempt, stil! 
more briefly, a sketth of NEW- 
ENGLANDERS. 

. They owe their origin to the 
ancient Saxons, the most brave, 


magnanimons. warlike. and jeal- 
9 











factures.” 
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‘* MANUFACTURES—THE ARTS OF ELEGANCE, AND THE ARTS OF USE.”* 





(Continued from Page 121.) 


[IN this Number, we conclude 


of our large manufactories to com- 


the justly celebrated “* 4ddress of | municate to us upon this interest. 


the American Society for the en. 
couragement of Domestic Manu- 
> We cannot refrain 
irom expressing our unqualitied 
admiration of this masterly pro. 
duction. It evinces the compre- 
hensive views of the statesman, 
the patriotic language of a lover 
of America, and points out the 


sure road that will lead our ri-: 


sing Republic to a state of complete 
independence. Its length may have 


fatigued some of our readers, who 
prefer the light rattling of a run-| 
ning fire to the solid thunder of 


artillery ; but in our opinion, it 
ts, from the careful examination 
of such productions that our coun- 
rymen will be brought to think 
upon theirtrae mterest, and to act 
in a manner calculated to secure 
tte 4 

it isour intention to incorporate 
into our subsequent Numbers, ac- 


counts of ihe origin and progress | 


of the various manufactories in 
Connecticut; and to enable us to 
accomplish it, with the greater ac- 
enpacv., we invile the proprictore 


ing and highly important subject. } 
Kd. 


} 
| “If itclearly now appears, that Europe 
| willnot take-from us the produce of our 
| soil upon terms consistent with our inter- 
| cst, the natural remedy is to contract as 
far as possible our want of her produc- 
tions. Andif there he no other way to 
| independence thau that of manufacturing 
, for ourselves, at least for our own consump- 
| tion, it is hoped that the prejudice against 
jhome is not so strong im the mind of 
any American, but that it may be over- 
come. 

The encouragement, besides, of domes- 
| tie manufactures will encrease the capital 
jof the country, as the manufactured ar- 
ticle exceeds the value of the first mate- 
rial ; sometimes one hundred fold, with- 
out speaking of the saving of all extra 
charges of shipping and reshipping, in- 
creasing in proportion the value of the 
i land, aud easing the landholder of his bur- 
| den in supporting the expences of the!gov- 
‘erament. It has been exultingly asserted 
| by a great statistical writer in England, 
that one man in a factory maintains four 
| soldiers, and one steam engine subsidizes 
{ three hundred German mercenaries. 
| Having discussed the various topics of 
‘argument, as far as the time allotted too ur 
}ahour would permit, we shall set forth 
the titles upon which we presume to soli- 
cit universal co-operation. 

In the first place, we can safely ailirm, 
that our eociety is not the diminutive off- 
spring of teffish or party combination, nor 
the foundiing of accidental caprice. It 1 
the legitimate birth of circumstance and 
occasion, and has burst forth into exist. 
ence sponténeously and full grown, like 
the Goddess of Wisdom from the brain of 
the great progenitor ; for it is the child of 
mighty and irresistible necessity. 

Its object is to give to national indus- 
| try the impulse it is susceptible ot, by all 


} 








the means within our power, and’to en 
















































deayour to discover what helps it most) 
eorient truths to lightsdispel prejudice, re- 
u 


needs. We must solicit the patronage of 
an enlightened public, aud the protection 
of a wise government. We must rescue 
cpinion from the dominion of prejudice, 
and enlist in our ranks, genius, know- 
ledge, and experience. Our activity 
must depend less on the feelings, of private 
interest than the more exalted sentiment 
of love of country. But when individual 
interest is blended with the general good, 
why should it not prosper /—how canit 
but succeed ? E 

We must aim at acquiring extensive 
knowledge of all useful facts that have re- 
jation to our subject ; the power of gener- 
alizing will follow as of course. The arti- 
ficer and philosopher must combine their 
efforts, and theory walk by the side of 
practice. Useful knowledge will thus be 
acquired and disseminated, like rays con- 
verged to one focus, and reflected wherev- 
er their application may be wanted. 
‘The head that conceives, will sonn find the 
hand that can execute, and nothing of the 
stock of intellect will go to loss. Inven- 
tions,already known, will be improved, and 
their use rendered easy and familiar. All 
the powers of enquiry, experiment, and 
combination, will be in full activity. The 
embryo conception will not be chilled by 
neglect, but, cheered by timely attention, 
will exceed the hopes of the projector 
himself. If we have not a treasury to 
dispense pecuniary recompenses, yet, 
thereare rewards more grateful to genius, 
because more worthy of its acceptance ; 
and the most animating of all rewards to 
a free and noble heart will be the civic 
crown. 

Our proceedings must be so squared with 
the public as to be no more than echoes of 
ihe public wants and wishes. Servile 
tashion, and all the baleful prejudices that 
dedicate to foreign productions the tribute 
of their devotion, must fly before the ma- 
jesty of the public voice, and the pride of 
national character rise oa the ruins of pre- 
judice, 

Let nothing. then, check our onward 
inarch, nor the vigour of our effurts. Let 
zenius and patriotism, from whatever quar- 
ter of the earth, be naturalized amongst us, 
and nothing be exotic in this generous Re- 
public, that blooms and bears good fruit. 

And we now respectiully invite our fel- 
low citizens throughout the union, to unite 
with us in this great national concern, to 
establish societies with as much prompti- 
tude as possible, and to correspond witb us, 
and with each other. Such diversifed 
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and rapid communication, will bring im- 


te sophistry, excite patriotism, cherish 
industry, and. above ail, give to public 
opinion that expansive swell}, that will bar- 
monize with the rising tide of our country’s 
prosperity. 

It is not to one class, nor to one interest. 
that we address ourselves, but to the whole. 
and each respectively. 

We callon our manufacturing brethren, 
and artists of every description, to commu- 
nicate directly, or through the medium ot 
some afhiiated Society, all such facts or 
information as may be subservient to the 
prosperity of domestic’ manufactures in 
general, or of any in particular. 

And you, agriculturalists, owners, and 
possessors of thesoil, the standing pillars 
of your nation’s independence, we conjure 
you, for yourselves, and for your country, 
to second us by all your energies. Explore, 
with new activity, and determine, by new 
inquiries, the nature and productions of 
your estates, and the adjoining territories. 
Every view, statistical, economical, geo- 
logical, or topographical, is connected with 
this great national concern. You may find 
that you have been unconsciously walking 
upon hidden treasures, richer than the 
mines of Golconda. The three kingdom: 
of nature, may have been long tendering to 
your acceptance the willing tribute whici: 
you have heedlessly disregarded. Who 
can have so much interest as you in the 
opening of canals and roads, the increase 
of national industry and capital, with al! 
its ramifications, which must reach you 
like irrigating streams of living waters, anc 
enhance the value of your possessions | 
The great improvements that must follow 
in the train of national industry, are tox 
far beyond ordinary calculations to be 
readily conceived. You will have, not 
one, but a choice of markets for your pro- 
duce, of which wars, blockades, or the ca- 
sualties of foreign nations, cannot deprive 
you. You will have speedy returas oj 
whatever you may want, and your approxi- 
mation to the mart of exchange, will put 
it in your power to be the controllers o: 
your own fortunes, and the arbiters of you: 
own concerns. Our southern agricultura! 
brethren, in particular, would do well to 
reflect that Great Britain is now, and has 

been for some time, creating new sources 
for a supply of cotton, by encouraging its 
culture in India, on the Coromandel] and 
Malabar coasts, Africa, Brazil, and othe: 





places ; and will shortly render herself in 
dependent of any supply from ths country. 
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and probably prohibit the importation of 
American cotton into her market. When 
this event, which is not far distant,shall take 
place, you will be destitute of a vent for 
your cotton, unless a market can be found 
in our own country, by the establishment 
of domestic manufactures. 

To you, merchants, now sinking by these 
foreign importations to ruin and bank- 
ruptcy, we appeal; by your dearest inter- 
ests, and those of your country, we con- 
jure you to contribute all the power of 
your intelligence and enterprise, and to aid 
in counteracting those frauds upon your- 
selves and the revenue, of which you, your 
jellow citizens, and the government, are 
common victims. A new and unforeseen 
crisis has put an end to those delusions 
which heretofore arrayed agriculture 
and commerce against domestic manufac- 
tures. [tis now demonstrated, that what- 
ever adds prosperity to either of these 
modes of industry, is beneficial to them al!. 

And of you, sons of science, who pos- 
sess the rich treasures of cultivated intel- 
lect, and can teach their application to the 
useful arts of life, we claim the lights you 
can shed on this great subject. Too many 
of your former important communications 
have been lost to the public, from the in- 
auspicious time in which they appeared, 
and have perished like seed sown by the 
way-side. Weentreat you to come forth 
anew in the pride of intellectual vigour, to 
break the spell of ignorance, and emanci- 
pate the genius of your country. 

You. who redeemed your fellow citizens 
from the barbarian’s yoke and foreign cap- 
tivity, who, mingling the battle’s thunder 
withthe cateract’s roar, made Niagara’s 
trlls the eternal record of the well-fought 
field; and you, citizen soldiers, who re- 
echoed victory where Mississippi rolls her 
latest waves along—we invite you to par- 
ticipate in our civic triamphs. WW your 
country’s cause should call you forth 
hereafter, you will go girded with swords 
of native steel; and the arms you wield 
willbe committed to you by the lands of 
your aflectionate countrymen. 

And you, fair daughters ef Columbia, 
whose sway is most ascendant when the 
hearts of freemen do you homage, assert 
your dignity ; disdain the fashions of fo- 
reign climes ; letnot the daushters of Bel- 
gium, Austria, or Rnssia, exceed, in pat- 
riotism, the free-born fair; let your dress 
ve national; Jet your ori:.ments be of your 
country’s fabric, and exercise your inde- 
pendent taste in suiting the array of your 
toilet to your own climate and your own 





seasons. You donot vote in the counsels 
of your nation, but your empire is every. 
where where man is civilized. Let 
power of beauty add impulse to the spring. 
ing fortunes of the land which you adorn: 
and let the charms of your persons be eyer 
associated with your country’s love, 
With this view of the past and present 
we might conclude; but, may we not look 
forward with anticipated delight to the 
prospect that bursts upon our sense : not 
through the vista of a long Perspective, 
but which our children may enjoy in all ity 
splendour ; when a territory, vast as the 
European continent, shall pour its riches 
forth ; when the protecting shade of equal 
laws, and the misery of another hemis. 
phere shall have increased our population 
to the measure of our wide domain ; when 
the genius of the Republic, towermng hke 
the eagle on the Appalachian heights, shall, 
looking from the proud summit to either 
ocean’s wave, survey the wealth of every 
soil, the fruit of every clime. Where the 
bear roams, and the wild-cat prowls, flocks 
and herds shall pasture, and the savage’s 
dreary repair out-bloom the gardens of 
Hesperia. There cities, towns, and villa- 
ges, centres of intersecting orbits, through 
which domestic commerce will revolve, 
shall rise. and flourish. And whilst the 
plough shal! trace the silent furrow, the mil! 
shall turn, the anvil ring, and the merry 
shuttle dance. The exhaustless stores o/ 
mind and matter shall be this nation’s 
treasury. Adventurous man, triumphing 
over the obstacles of nature, shall search 
the recesses of the stubborn mountain. The 
sounding tools, and the voice of human 
speech, shall wake the echo in the vault- 
ed space, where, from the beginning, si- 
lence and darkuess reigned ; and the rich 
ore shall quit its hidden bed, and sparkle 
in the upperday. Innumerable communi- 
cations, by land and by water, shall bear, in 
all directions, the native produce of the 
soil and of its industry. Majestic rivers, 
enriched by their tributary streams, shall 
waft on theirsmooth tide the treasures 0! 
teeming abundance. And those proud 
cars to which magic genius has yoked the 
discordant elements of fire and flood, shor- 
tening the distance of time and space, 
shall stem the mighty current. The im- 
measurable coasts, with all their bays and 
inlets, shall invite the mariner to coni- 
merce, or beckon him to shelter from the 
storm. ‘Those inland seas, memorable by 
the victories of freemen, the classic scene: 
of future Muses, shall be studded with 
barks which national industry has set 19 











motion; the white canvass, swelling to the 
breeze, the ensign of freedom waving to 
the sky. One people, one tongue, one 
spirit, grappled by ten thousand relations 
of interest or ity—what factious de- 
magogue, what ambitious usurper, will 
then find a spot to insert the wedge to 
sever such a union? A thousand heart- 
strings must be rent, before the smallest 
member cap be separated. 

Let the world, then, in arms, assail 
this great Republic. Like a proud pro- 
montory, whose base is in the deep, whose 
summit strikes the clouds; the storms of 
fate may smite upon its breast, the fret- 
ful ocean surge upon its base; it will re- 
main unshaken, unimpaired—type of du- 
ration—emblem of eternity ! 

And who is he that is not proud of such 
a country—jealous of its prosperity? Who 
would be thought the subject of a king 
that could boast the title of citizen of this 
Republic ?—countrymen of Franklin and 
Fulton—child of Washington ! 


Signed, 
THOMAS MORRIS, Committee 
SAMUEL L. MITCHILL of 
ARTHUR W. MAGILL, Corresfon- 
WILLIAM SAMPSON, dence. 
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JONATHAN LITTLE 
HOMAS HERTTELL 
JAMES ROBERTSON, | Committee 


THAD. B WAKEMAN 
ISAAC PIERSON, Cormpepon- 
J. R. B. RODGERS, 
ED. P. LIVINGSTON. 


On Motion, Resolved, That the foregoing 
address be approved, and that the Corres- 
ponding Committee cause 5000 copies to be 
printed; and that they transmit a copy to 
the President of the United States, to each 
of the members of Congress and Heads of 
Departments of the General Government, 
and to the Governour and Members of the 
Legislature of the States respectively. 





DANIEL D. TOMPKINS, President. 
STEP.VAN RENSSELAER, Ist V.Presd. 
WILLIAM FEW, 2d, Vice do. 
JOHN FERGUSON, 334, Vice de. 
DOMINICK LYNCH, Jun. . 

and Secretaries. 
PETER H. SCHENCK. 


N. B. Communications to the Society 
will be addressed to any of the members ef 
the Corresponding Committee. 
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** aGRICULTURE—THB& PRESERVATIVE ART OF ALL ARTS.” 





ORIGINAL. 


WE, sincerely hope that the 
length of the Hon. Noan Wes- 
sTer’s address upon the all im- 
portant subject of Agriculture, 
will not deter our readers from 
giving it an attentive perusal. It 
imparts more instruction upon a 
subject that “ comes home to men’s 
business and bosoms” in Connecti- 
cut, than any production of the 
kind that we have read. Many, 


ral pursuits, will grow as sleepy 
in reading upon the subject, as 
they would grow tired in pursu- 
ing the noble and dignified em- 
ployment of the farmer. But, let 
the professional man, whether Di- 
vine, Lawyer, or Physician, the 
Merchant, Manufacturer, the Me- 
chanic, and every body ask~- 
whence comes the animal food 
that loads my table’? The an- 





who are not engaged in agricultu-|swer must be, from the far- 
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mer-—-Whence comes the wheat- 
en and rye loaf?—from the farmer 
_-Whence comes the wholsome 
vegetables that covers my board ?—- 
yrom the farmer—Whence comes 
the poultry that adds /ucuries to 
seecessaries 9—from the farmer.— 
indeed, the farmer feeds the body, 
and the manufacturers’ and the 
mechanics clotheit. And can we 
remain indifferent to those wri- 
tings which show the importance 
of these two great pursuits ? 
That the mind needs food as 
well as the body we readily admit. 
Indeed, that which supplies its 
unbounded and _never-satisfied 
calls, may be called celestial food. 
But is the mind to be satisfied 


only by reading works of fancy and 


‘magination? Are we forever 
to range in distant worlds and tri- 
fle with ourown? The votary of 
fashion, the beau and the dandy, 
may well be excused from read- 
ing any thing which relates to the 
substantial interest of our country, 
for they have no substance them- 
selves. They may, like the but- 
terfly, spread their wings to a sum- 
mer’s sun and pass away ; but the 
real bone and sinew of Connecticut 
—the Farmers, Merchants, Manu- 
facturers, and Mechanics, must be 
delighted as well as instructed, by | 


| 
the trvo addresses which we have! 
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furnished them from the pen of Mr, 
Wesster, and from the “ Amery. 
can Socigety.”’| : sacred 


*¢ Since the American revolution, money 
has lost nearly half its former value. |p 
the ordinary intercourse of our citizens 
with each other, this evil is less sensibly 
felt ; for the prices of provisions and labou; 
have advanced nearly in the same propor. 
tion. When the farmer gives to the la. 
bourer a bushel of rye fora day’s work, 
it makes no difference to the parties, 
whether the nominal value of the rye and 
the labour is fifty cents ora dollar—the 
real value is the same in both cases. The 
advance of price is no evidence of an ad- 
vaace in ralue ; and if rye were to rise to 
ten dollars a bushel, and labour to ten do!- 
lars a day, the relative condition of the 
farmer and the labourer would be the same 
—neither party would gain or loose by the 
advance. But the case ts different with the 
exporting merchant and manufacturer, who 
send their produce or wares to countries 
in which silver and gold have not suffered 
a depreciation. The merchant gives more, 
than he formerly did, for the produce o{ 
this country, but he obtains no higher pri- 
ces for it abroad. The manufacturer pays 
a higher price for labour and provisions at 
home, but his wares bring no higher prices 
in foreign markets, In this case, the de- 
preciation of money in our country, is a 
clear deduction from the profits of our com- 
merce. So in regard to articles manufac- 
tured for home consumption ; the manv- 
facturer can make no profit, unless he can 
afford his wares, at as low prices as _ those 
of imported wares of a like kind—and this 
cannot always be done, on account of the 
high prices of labour and provisons in 
this country. 

The principal source of this evil is to be 
sought in the number of our banking insti- 
| tutions, and the amount of notes which 
they issue. [n the history of commerce, 
perhaps no parallel instance can be found, 
| of such unceasing demands for the privilege 
|of banking, and of such improvident com- 
|phiances with these demands, without any 
jregard to the pernicious effects of an un- 
due augmentation of the circulating medi- 
um, as have been witnessed in the United 
States. Upon an application for a new 
banking corporation, the only question 
with Legislatures seems to be, whether it 

















will accommodate the petitioners. The 


far more important questions, whether the, 
money in circulation is aot sufficient for 
the purposes of trade, and whether an aug-, 


mentation will not depreciate its value, 
and thus affect existing contracts, as well 
as the trade and manufactures of the coun- 
try, appearnot to occupy a moment’s at- 
tention. The injuries resulting from this 
inattention to political economy, are far 
more extensive than a superficial view of 
the subject would lead men to suppose. A 
salary settled on aclergyman thirty or 
forty years ago, and then probably po 
more than sufficient to maintain his family, 
will now purchase little more than half 
of the commodities, and especially of our 
home productions, which it would at the 
time of the contract. The property of a 
widow or an orphan vested in stock, thirty 
years ago, has already lost nearly one half 
its value. Inoumerable losses of this, and 
of similar kinds, always result from a de- 
preciation of the current money of a coun- 
try. Men are apt to suppose that an in- 
crease of nominal value, is an increase of 
wealth ; which is often a great mistake. 
The value of money or of estate, i: deter- 
mined only by what it will purchase. If 
five thousand dollars, forty years ago, 
would purchase as much labour, and as 
many of the necessary goods and provisions 
of life, as ten thousand dollars will sow, 
then the farm which was estimated at five 
thousand dollars forty years ago, was 
worth as much as the farm now estimated 
at ten thousand. The owner of the for- 
mer was as rich, as the owner of the lat- 
ter. The mereased price of lands, within 
the period mentioned, is owing to two cau- 
tes; real improvements in agriculture, 
and a depreciation of money. That part 
of the value which proceeds from im- 
provements, is an increase of read wealth 
-~that which proceeds from depreciation 
of money, is merely nominal. 

The present depreciated state of our 
currency, is one of the greatest political 
evils now experienced in the United States ; 
an evil which can be corrected only by 
mote just and enlarged views of the 
operations of money, than the councils of 
the several states appear at present to 
possess. 

But without entering jato discussions 
which pertain to legislation, let individu- 
als and associations of men, employ their 
time and faculties, in devising and execu- 
ting plans of improvement, in directing 
and invigorating industry, and augment- 
ing the wealth and resources of the coun- 
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try. In almost every branch of business, 
there is ample room for improvement, and 
those are the real bencfactorsof the com- 
munity, who direct their time, and means, 
to multiply the sources of public prospert- 
ty. 
"But let it not be imagined tbat valua- 
ble improvements can be effectedin a mo- 
ment, or without encountering serious ob- 
stacles. These who know the immense 
power of habit, in governing the conduct 
of the great mass of mankind, will pre- 
pare themselves to contend with numerous 
discouragements. Men are not easily con- 
vinced of the errors of their practice ; and 
when convinced, they will not always sur- 
render their wills to their conviction. Add 
to this, that sloth, negligence, and inat- 
tention, often render the progress of im- 
provement extremely slow. ‘I'he potatoe. 
anative of America, was first cultivated 
in Europe. Nearly a century and a hali 
had elapsed, after its discovery, before at. 
was introduced into New-KBngland, and 
probably men are still living who never 
saw it, in their youth. ‘The late Count 
Rumford was the first to introduce it into 
Bavaria, and to this day it is not univer- 
sally cultivated in Europe. Yet beyond a 
question, this esculent root is one of the 
most profitable and useful articles which 
the farmer can raise; particularly neces- 
sary to the peasantry of Europe ; and one 
of the best temporal blessings which map 
has received from his Maker. 

This is a single instance, selected from 
a multitude which might be mentioned, of 
the disposition of men to rest satisfied with 
their present practice and attainments, 
and of the reluctance with which they 
meet every attempt to introduce a change, 
even for the better. Nor is this disposi- 
tion confined to unlettered people ; it is 
often found in men of erudition and science, 
and seryes to contmue, from age to age, 
the most palpable errors in opinions and 
practice. 

But the slow progress of improvement 
and the difficulties that attend it, are no 
good reason why it should not be attempt- 
ed. The rational powersof men, are ta-, 
lents entrusted to them by their Creator, 
for the purpose of use and improvement— 
and we are not authorized to keep them 
in anapkin. In regard to improvements 
in agriculture and the arts, we are to con- 
sider that private interest will operate as 
a stimulus to efforts, and that well-directed 
and persevering eflorts will ultimately be 
crowned with success. 

In revieveing the histore af the humar 
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race, it is melancholy to observe how large | suit of a stag or ahare ! Yes, a man, a ra- 


a portion of men have devoted their talents 
and their property to illegitimate purpo- 
My friends, what have been the 
principal objects of pursuit, among men of 
wealth and distinction, in every nation and 
in every period of the world ? In the rude 
ages of society, tribes of men have almost 
always been making war upon each other, 
for dominion and plunder. 


ses. 


ment fit only for women and slaves, they 
have considered that glory was to be ac- 
quired only in the field of battle, and pro- 


Disdaining the | 
cultivation of the earth as an employ- | 





tional being, and a company of dogs, cha- 
sing a little timorous, helpless animal! 
The hungry savage must seek his food 
among the wild beasts; but what sort of 
sport 1s this for a civilized man ? 

Go tothe cock-pit, and see gentlemen 
of education and property, spending their 
time and money, inthe very rational en- 
tertainment of seeing one fowl spur and 
tear to pieces another. Is this the business 
of man? 

Go to the race-ground, and behold 
whole counties collected to see which of 


perty to be sought in depredations on their | two horses can run a few feet or a few in- 


neighbours. 
may have been introduced into the modes 
of warfare, by refinement and the union 


| 


And whatever modifications | ches further than the other ina given time, 


and note the sums of money laid upon the 
issue of the mighty contest! Is this the 


of men in kinzdoms and empires, war still| business of man, and the proper use of 


wears its savage character. 
ways springs from savage principles, the 
love of power or glory, and the love of plun- 
der—And what a large proportion of the 
population of every kingdom and state, is 
constantly employed in manufacturing and 
using instruments of destruction! What 
an enormous amount of money is annually 
appropriated to purchase arms and _provi- 
sion, and to hire men to destroy lives 
and property—to slaughter, impoverish, 
subdue or enslave those who are brethren 
of the same family! Yes, men, rational 
beings, the offspring of a common father, 
possessed of the same powers and rights, 
entitled to the same privileges and bles- 
sings, capable of the same enjoyments, 
and destined to the same end ; are often 
exerting their utmost powers, and wasting 
their substance, to inflict misery on their 
own species ! Is this the business assigned 
to man by his Creator ? 

And what is the state of civil society, 
in peace, and among men not pavscnalh 
engaged in the work of havoc and desola- 
tion ? Isnot the pursuit of pleasure, pow- 
er, and distinction the principal employ- 
meut ? And when men have acquired rich- 
es, wrung perhaps from the toils and op- 
pression of their fellow men, and are able 
to riot in luxury, and 


“Roll the thundering chariot o’er the 
ground,” 


to what purposes has their wealth been ap- 
plied ? How large a portionof it has been 
squandered on the most contemptible 
sports, and the most degrading vices ! See 
a prince, a nobleman, a gentleman, for 
none but gentiemen are entitled to the 
privilege —Sec him mounted on his steed, 


wad hedges, and five-barred yates, in pur- 


It almost al- | 





money ? 

Go to the circus, and behold an immense 
concourse of rational beings, assembled, 
to see a man ride round in a circle, stand- 
ing on two horses, or standing on one leg, 
or leaping upon a horse at full speed: Is 
this the business of man ? 

Go to the gaming table ; behold a cir- 
cle of gentlemen, and of ladies too, in- 
tensely employed, for hours together, to 
win money fiom each other, by dexterity 
or by fraud—or see the bold adventurer, 
stake his fortune and the subsistence of his 
family, on the castof a die, or a stroke 
of a mace! Is this the proper employment 
of rational beings, and the legitimate use 
of money ? 

Then go to the theatre, and witness the 
proud distinction of a player—the bursts 
of applause bestowed on the man who 
can most exactly dress, and speak, and 
act, and laugh, and strut, like the person 
he represents—who can best mimic 2 
prince, a fop, or a clown! Is this the 
proper employment of man ? 

To complete a view of human folly, go 
toa bull-baiting—yes, a bull-baiting, in 
a civilized, a Christian country! and what 
is the entertainment, and who the specta- 
tors? Why, princes and nobles, centlemen 
and ladies, assembled by thousands, to see 
a rational being tease and fignt a bull! 

What sort of employments are these for 
intellectual beings ? What is the loss oi 
time and the expense of money, in these 
diversions ? Sufficient perhaps, every year 
to convert a wilderness into a garden, or 
to Christianize a whole empire of pagans! 

My friends, men have wandered from 
the path of their duty—they have abao- 


: 'doned the employment assigned to them 
witha pack of hounds, leaping ditches, | 


by their Maker. Let men of wealth and 
distinction resume their proper employ- 














ment, and instead of leaving the cultiva- 
tion of the earth to peasants, and slaves, 
let them devote their time, and their capi- 
tal to agriculture ; let them enrich their 
country by their improvements, and dig- 
nify the occupation by their influence and 
example. ’ 

The proper business of man is to enlarge 
the powers of his mind by knowledge, and 
refine it by the culture of moral habits ; to 
increase the means of subsistence and com- 
fort ; to supply the wants and alleviate the 
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distresses of his brethren; tocherish the 
virtues and restrain the vices of society ; 
‘to.multiply the rational enjoymeats of lite ; 
to diffuse the means of education, and the 
blessings of religion ; and to extend his 
! benevolence and charities to the whole hu- 
lman family. In a word, the duty, the 


whole business, of man, is, to yield obe- 
| dience, to his Maker; and just ia propor- 
itionto that obedience, will be the private 
‘happiness, and the public prosperity of a 
, ation. 









‘-MAN—=PLEAS D WITH VARIETY, MUST BE INDULG'D.”’ 





THE SOCIAL 


‘“‘ He that getteth riches, and not by righ 
and at his end 
IT is the privilege of a peri- 
odical writer, not only “ to.catch 
the manners living as they rise,” 
but to select his motto where he 
chooses. The subject of my sixth 
Paper, was suggested by reading 
a portion of sacred writ, and my 
text is the language of an inspired 
penman. 
The sentiment is introduced by 
a figure, as is very common with 
the charming, and we may say, 
captivating writers of the East. 
He compares the man who “ get- 
teth riches, and not by right,”’ to 
a “partridge who setteth upon her 
eggs and hatcheth them not; 


ORIGINAL. 


June 15th, 1819.—Paper VI. 


COMPANION. 


t, shall leave them in the midst of his days, 
> shall be a fool.’? 
and although the position laid 
down, may admit of some excep- 
tions, they rather go to confirm 
than to destroy the truth of it. 
Riches, in the common accepta_ 
tion of the term, is understood to 
mean a superabundance of tem- 
poral possessions. When they 
happen to fall into the hands of 
a good and benevolent man, by 
fairand honourable means, it not 
only augments his happiness, bui 
it enables him, to diiluse it amongst 
his neighbours. The tears of pun- 
gent sorrow are wiped away by 
his benevolent hand, and the eyes 
that refused them from excess a: 
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srief, are made io swim in tears 
of joy. The manner of bestow. 
ing his numerous favours, enhan- 
ces the value of them. Shrinking 
from that ostentation which indu- 
ces many to pour out their wealth 


in public donations, that their | 
names may be blazoned abroad | 
in public prints, he seeks out the | 
secret recesses of human misery ;| 
and the children of wretchedness | 
and sorrow, are relieved by him, | 
witheut knowing from what boun- | 


tiful hand the relief came. Truly, 
such benevolence is “ twice bles- 
sed—it blesseth himwho gives and 
him who receives.” I can al- 
most see the spirit of JerEmian 
Wapswortn, the Howarp of 
Connecticut, descend, and claim 
this imperfectly drawn character 
as his own. 1 can almost hear, 
hundreds of voices in unison, “‘ri- | 
sing up and calling him blessed.” 

Ican hardly repress my vexa- 
ition at the capricious whims of 








fortune, that she does not always 
bestow her favours upon such 
men—nor can I find language suf- | 
ficiently indignant to describe the | 
host of avaricious misers, who 
compose the reverse of this cha-. 


vacter. 
Although in Connecticui, there | 


} 
; 


is amore equal distribution of pro 
perty than in many portions of the, 


world, that happy mediocrity 


which once existed is almost de- 
stroyed ; and its destruction has 
been eflected by the grasping 
and grinding hands of those who 
“* getteth riches and not by right.” 
The sordid miser, has always in 
his neighbourhood many whose 
losses, sickness, and misfortunes 
render them unable to retain the 
little property out of which a com. 
petence might be produced. He 
has others, who with a laudable 
view to advance their estates 
have contracted debts. With the 
fawning hypocrisy of a Shylock, 
the ‘* money changers”’ pretend 
to advance the helping hand of 
friendship ; and, in the artless. 
ness of honest worth it is accept- 
ed. Fromthat moment commen- 
ces the slavery of many of our wor- 
thy and industrious farmers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and me- 
chanics, in the middling and hum- 
blerwalksof life. Heis compelled 
not only to mortgage his whole es- 
tate, but he is-put under bonds for 
his “* good behaviour’’—that is, to 
bow submissively to all the wish- 
es of his Jewish creditor. The 
vicissitudes of this changi ng world 
often render them unable to meet 
the demands against them. But 
atthe very period, when a little 
forbearance would enable them 
torise above the army of calam. 
ties that have assailed them, thei? 
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& destruction cometh upen them 
like an armed man.” ‘The man 
who “getteth riches and not by 
right,” with his adamantine heart; 
places himself at the head of a 
procession of sheriffs and con- 
stables, and advances to the habi- 
tation of the debtor. The furni- 
ture of the young and interest- 
ing wife, the gift of an indulgent 
parent, is forced from their apart- 
The cow and the swine 
are often surrendered to save some 


ments. 


article of less value. 

In a’short time the man who 
“getteth riches,” hasthe little well 
cultivated farm, and the neat and 
commodious habitation, attached 
to his already over-grown estate 
at half its valwe—the ‘personal 
property of the former proprtetor 
is sacrificed ‘under the hammer 
of the sheriff—and ‘to complete 
the scene of depredation and 
sorrow, the husband is ‘torn ‘from 
the arms of his weeping ‘wife and 
beseeching children-+mmured in 
a dungeon—and may there be'kept 
as long as the means of his re- 
lentless creditor, enables him to 
expel him from ‘his ‘home, his 
frends, and the ‘scenes of his 
former industry, usefulness and 
happiness. 

This ‘is no coloured seene—it 
is plain, unvarnished truth. Ask 
the man “ who getteth riches, and 
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notby right,’ if it is not true. 
With a jesuitical cant, he will tell 
you, that he has bestowed some 
of these “ riches” in charitable 
and pious uses. 

“¢ Impious purity, and pure im- 
piety !!” What! are the benevo- 
lent principles of charity, and the 
sublime doctrines of christianity> 
to be supported by departing from 
the plain dictates of the one, and vio 
lating the perfect principles of the 
other ? Charity not only “ cover 
a multitude of sins,’’ but it soothes 
the sorrows of the sorrowing. 


‘Christianity not only commands 


us “ To do as we would be done by”: 
upon an exchange of circumstan- 
ces, but it also enjoins upon men, 
“ To love their neighbours as 
themselves.”” 

And now, ye, who “ getteth 
riches, and not by right,”’ let me 
ask you, if you wonder why you 
should often “ leave them in the 
midst of your days?” 
for me to trace the judgments oi 
heaven. 


“ Let not this weak and erring hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw, 
Nor dea! damnation round the land 
On each I judge thy foe.” - 


But to me, it appears like just 
retribution treading upon the 
heels of outrageous transgression. 

The last and most dreadful de- 
nunciation against him “ who 
getteth riches, and not by right,” 
is that, “ at his end he shall be a 


It is not 
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fool.” The life that began and 
was spent in extortion and oppres- 
‘gon, is to end in folly and idi- 
ecy/ Let then the wise decree be 


executed. Let then, “ riches”’ 


which were acquired “ not by 
tight,” be scattered by the four 
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winds of heaven, in the “ midst 
of the days” of the miser ; and 
when he shall have become “ a 
fool’? by his own cruelty, let the 
“ slow unmoving finger of scorn’ 
be perpetually pointed at him, 
R. 
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June 30th, 1819......Paper VII. 


**Oh! come, and let us worship.” 


“My motto is selected from a 
Portuguese Hymn. It has the so- 
lemn simplicity ofa Scots Peasant, 
so admirably described by Burns» 
in his “Cottager’s Saturday night.” 

There are feelings of devotion» 
as well as those of joy and hilari- 
ty, which set the powers of de- 
scription at absolutedefiance. We 
remember the impressions made 
upon us, at the time, butit is in 
vain to revive them in our own 
bosoms, or to make others feel as 
we felt when we enjoyed them. 

This remark is made from call- 
ing to recollection an “ Evening 
Meeting,’ conducted by one of 
the most shining lights upon the 
walls of Zion, the late Doctor 
Natuan Strona, of Hartford. To 
those who never saw this emi- 
nent divine officiate upon these 
occasions, no adequate concep- 





tion of their solemnity, can be 
communicated by language. De- 
scription lags behind reality, and 
its powers are feebleness itself. 
The reader must imagine a ca- 
pacious hall, crowded witha silent 
motionless, and thoughtful assem- 
bly of both sexes—- Upon the walls, 
at proper distances, are suspend- 
ed lamps trimmed and burning. 
The messenger of divine truth en- 
ters the room, tottering under the 
debility of years, disease, and ap- 
proaching death. Every eye in 
the assembly is fixed upon him. 
He ascends a platform,a little ele- 
vated above the level of the floor, 
upon which 1s erected a_ small, 
plain desk. Supporting his tremb- 
ling frame upon it, he reads an 
hymn appropriate to the subject 
of his evening address. While the 
audience are singing it, he seems 











10 be wholly sublimated ; and 
looks as if he heard, in anticipa- 
tion, the music of the choirs 
above. With a solemnity, pecu- 
liarly his own, he arises and pours 
out the effusions of his devotional 
soul, to heaven in prayer. The 
congregation are again called up- 
onto singa “Song of Zion.” While 
this is performing, he is pondering 
upon some great subject of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, or Christian Mo- 
rality. When the song of praise 
is ended, he arises—and, opening 
the Bible, with a reverential awe, 
which evinces his veneration for 
the word which came from heaven, 
he reads with a tremulous voice,—- 
“* Let me live the life of the right- 
eous, that my last end may be like 
jis.” The lights around the desk 
are then extinguished ; and, as if 
his lips were touched with a spark 
from off the altar, he addresses the 
assembly. Gathering strength, 
for his debilitated body, by the 
aspirations of his pious soul, he 
addresses his audience like a mes, 
senger descended from heaven to 
teach men. He describes the life 
of the wicked, and the life of the 
righteous. His manner and his 
language, were Felix present, 
would make Felix tremble, and 


‘almost persuade him to be a 
Christian.’ Although his mortal 
part is before his audience, hisim- 
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mortal soul seems to have flowa to 
heaven. He portrays the life of 
the wicked man, and brings him 
to the bed of death. He describes 
his agony, at the near prospect oj 
meeting a judge, from whose de- 
cision there is no appeal. 

He makes the sinner tremble. 
and ask “ What he shall do tp be. 
saved.” He leads him through a 
life of transgression and guilt, and 
brings him to the bed of death, 
rendered doubly agonizing by the 
torturing stings of conscience, 
and the fear of heaven’s wrath. 
He describes his parting pang, 
and dismisses him into the hand 
of divine justice. 

He then changes the subject, 
and his appearance seems to 
change withit. The countenance. 
which a few minutes before was 
enveloped in “ shadows, clouds, 
and darkness,”’ seems to be illu- 
minated with a light from heaven. 
He describes the life of the 
*‘ righteous” as_ tranquil, serene, 
and happy. He brings him to the 
bed of death,and makes the an- 
gel of mercy hover over him. H: 
describes his departure from this 
“vale of tears,?? as the com- 
mencement of an eternity of hap- 
piness. He concludes his address. 
by entreating a merciful Creator, 
“to guide us through the gloomy 
valley of the shadow of death—- 








{60 Miscellany. 
éhat his power on one hand, and;ed, no Sumptuary jaws could be 
prescribed, to set bounds to our 
vanity, or to limit the external 
display of our pride, and since 
nothing can prevent the majority 
Exhausted by mental exertion, of individuals from becoming com- 
he settles into his seat, and the |Paratively rich, and opulence sel- 
: aaa te i ‘dom fails to encourage sensuality, 
’ ongregewer again sing " @ sons ‘and stimulate to excessive enjoy- 
of praise,” anda Doxology. Hun- ment. To preach to a wealthy 
dreds of voices, in unison, pour people against an over indulgence 


his grace on the other, would con- 
duct us to the regions of everlasting 


Ffelteity.” 





forth the feelings of melting hearts | 


“To Father, Son, and Holy- 
Ghost!” This devout man, with 
eyes cast up to heaven, whither his 
soul seems to have been trans- 
ported, dismisses the- assembly, 
and retires to his abode, admirmg 
his Maker, and admired by men. 
W. 
—= 
SELECTED. 

{The following. from the pen 
ofa “ Southern Man,” will not 
“inaptly apply” to some of the 
good people of Connecticut. The 
little purse-proud, and brain- 
empty fellows of our state, deserve 
lashing for their pomposity, as! 
well as those in“ The District of 
€olumbia.””} Ed. 





It has been for some years re- 


of appetite for the good things of 
life, would be as fruitless as to 
preach a restraint upon the ani- 
mal appetites, of the grossest 
kinds of quadrupeds :—but might 
it not reasonably be hoped that 
our rich folks, or the fools who, 
in order falsely to pass for rich, 
expose themselves to real poverty, 
would content themselves with the 
gratification of those sensual pas- 
sions in which they can indulge, 
without trespassing on the feelings 
of their fellows, and fill, fatten, 
and luxuriate to satiety, without 
making it a part of their enjoy- 
meat, (as the greater part of those 
who are able, systematically do,) 
to mortify those about them with 
affectation, arrogance, and super- 
cilious pride. It is related ofa 
person, who by hard industry in 
some of the lowest. walks of life, 
and by penuriousness still harder, 
had amassed what was called in 
his country, @ pretty penny of 
money, and had returned to his 


waarked, that the manners of the! native town in Scotland, to play 
people of the United States, are! the great man for the rest of his 
becoming in a degrce mortifying life : that being in the course of 
‘o good and delicate minds, lofty | events, raised to the office of Pro- 


. . | . , 
and imperious. That a people vost, he was puffed with self con- 


rnonr condition, should be laxu- 
rious, is natural, and indeed al- 
most unavoidable, since so long 


sequence, on the strength of his 
new dignity, to such an excess, 
that he sometimes indulged in that 


as we retain our liberty animpair-' worst of all arrogance, the occa- 











sional affectation of humility ; he 
would shew the world, that he 
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Columbia, as badly, I had almost 


‘said worse, than in the city ot 


was not so greata person as they |London—and a man, with not 
imagined ; and one day, on be-'thousandth part of the skill of La- 


ing approached, bonnet in hand, 
by an old intimate of his poorer 
days, graciously condescended to 
say to him, * put on your hat Do- 
nald! nay put on your hat—I ain 
still but a man.” This contempti- 
ble display of arrogance, it is 
which makes the great distinction 
in England, between the new 
made London grub, and the dig- 
nified country gentleman—the 
saucy Nabob, and the simple un- 
affected proprietor of old family 
acres: and this it is, which after 
being exposed to derision and 
abhorrence, with its imumerable 
airs, and baboon tricks, in come- 
dies, farces, and novels, is taken 
up by distant apes, and mimicked 
as if it were really any part of 
the distinguishingcharacteéristic of 
people of real rank and fashion. 
Man is by nature, sociable and 
friendly to man; and where no 
opposition of interesis exists, 
rarely harbours any malice or hos- 
ule disposition to his fellow crea- 
tures ; but the detestable spirit 
of that most detestable of all 
things,a monied aristocracy, rai- 
ses a barrier more impassible than 
malice or envy themselves could 
erect, between the new made rich 
and the humble, and seemsto have 
impressed the dollar-holders, with 
an opinion, that they are, by the 
mere virtue of their money, trans- 
lated into another and superiour 
species of beings ; or to borrow 
the idea of the Scotch Provost, 
above named, that they are no 
longermen. This pestilence of 
the heart, rages in the District of 
Vol, %, 21 


lvater, may distinguish this sort 
‘of fellows, as they walk the streets, 


by their supercilious, disdainful 
mien, as if they questioned the 
rights of their humbler fellow-ci- 
tizens to breathe the same at- 
mosphere with them. Sometimes 
one meets a man so stately in his 
deportment, that if it were not for 
an incurable vulgarity in his 





aspect, he might pass upon stran- 
gers for the leader of victorious 
armies, or the governour of states 
ornations ; and those who know 
the real character of the man, are 
only relieved from anihilation, by 
the sense that his pompousair con- 
cealsa mean spirit, and that his 
solemn, supercilious countenance 
is but assumed, as a veil for his ig- 
norance and insignificance. 

Such are the vast numbers of 
those colossal minions of usury 
and avarice, who strut about our 
streets as if they would 

‘t Bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus ; and we, petty men 
Walk under their huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves.” 
a loop hole to pass by them, with- 
out being crushed against the wall, 
or jostled into the kennel. 

Another assumes, perhaps, a 
reserved and distant air, lest | 
should claim him as an acquaint- 
ance ; for perhaps there is no part 
of the world—no, not that head 
quarter of purse-proud vani- 
tv, Bath, in Old England itself, 
where the Tepino-phobia, or dread 
\of low acquamtance, rages more 
‘furiously than among the cash 
dealers of this country of ours. 
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Another man, with eyes fixed, 
looks straight forward, and though 
our skirts touch as we pass, seems 
unconscious that any one is near 
him, or at least, any worth his no- 
tice. A third affects to be near 
sighted, and though we have met 
perhaps, and even conversed on 
several occasious, he has not the 
honour to recollect me or my 
name. All these are different 
stratagems of pride and self im- 
portance, which though not redu- 
cible to the precise rules of quar- 
relling, like ** the lie direct,” for 
which we can call a man to ac- 
count, yet may, and ought to be 
resented, if the offender were not 
rescued from resentment, by his 
utter contemptibility and insigni- 
ficance.” 


ee 


THE LAUGHING AND WEEPING 
PHILOSOPHER. 


[ The following Dialogue is from 
the pen of Feneton, Archbishop 
of Cambray, and what adds a 
higher claim to admiration, he 
was a good scholar, and a benevo- 
lent man. Many of our readers 
will recollect an humourous poem, 
tracing the “* Origin of Philoso. 
phy,” to “ the juice of the vine.” 
The writer thus describes Dexo- 
} CRITUS— 

Democritus ever was glad, 
To tippie,—and cherish his soul, 

He would /augh like a man who was mad, 
When over a jolly fall bowl. 

While his cellar with wine was well stor’d, 
The liquor he’d merrily quaff ; 


Aad when he was db/ue as a lord, 
At those who were sober —he’d laugh. 











ae 
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| {n the following extravagantly 
humourous style, he shows the 
| 

reason why Heracuitus was sup- 


posed to weep over the follies o; 
his fellow creatures. 


| Heraclitus would never deny 
| A bumper to cherish his heart ; 

But when he was fuddled would cry, 
Because he had emptied his quart. 
Yet some were such fools as to think, 

He wept for man’s folly and vice, 
It was only his custom to drink, 
*Till the liquor gush’d out of his eyes. 
Ed. 
DEMOCRITUS and HERACLITUS, 


Democritus. I find it impossible 
to reconcile myself to a melan- 
choly philosophy. 

Heraclitus. And fam _ equally 
unable to approve of that vain phi- 
losophy, which teaches men to 
despise and ridicule one another. 
To a wise and feeling mind, 
the world appears in a wretched 
and painful light. 

Dem. Thou art too much af- 
fected with the state of things; 
and this is a source of misery to 
thee. 

Her. And I think thou art to 
little moved by it. Thy mirth and 
ridicule bespeak the buffoon, 
rather than the philosopher. 
Does it not excite thy compas- 
sion, tosee mankind so frail, blind, 
so far departed from the rules oi 
virtue ? 

Dem. 1 am excited to laughter. 
when I see so much impertinence 
and folly. 

Her. And yet, after all, they, 
who are the objects of thy ridi- 
cule, include, not only mankind 
in general, but the persons with 
whom thou livest, thy friends, thy 
‘family, nay, even thyself, 












































Dem. 1 care very little for all 
ihe silly persons | meet with : 
and think I am justifiable in di- 
verting myself with their folly. 

Her. If they are weak and fool- 
ish, it marks neither wisdom nor 
humanity, to insult rather than 
pity them. But is it certain, that 
thou art mot as extravagant as 
they are? 

Dem. | presume that I am not ; 
since, in every point, my senti- 
ments are the very reverse of 
theirs. 

Her. There are follies of dif- 
ferent kinds. By constantly amu- 
sing thyself with the errors and 
misconduct of others, thou may- 
est render thyself equally ridicu- 
lous and culpable. 

Dem. Thou art at liberty to 
induige such sentiments ; and to 
weep over me too, if thou hast 
any tears to spare. For my part, 
I cannot refrain from pleasing 
myself with the levities and ill 
conduct of the world about me. 
Are notall men foolish or irregu- 
lar in their lives ? 

Her. Alas! there is but too 
much reason to believe, they are 
so : and on this ground I pity and 
deplore their condition. We 
agree in this point, that men do 
not conduct themselves accord- 
ing to reasonable and just prin- 
ciples; but I,who do not suffer my- 
self to act as they do, must yet re- 
gard the dictates of my under- 
standing and feelings, which com- 
pel me to love them ; and that 
love fills me with compassion for 
their mistakes and irregularities. 
Canst thou condemn me for pity- 
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the same hopes and privileges ,’ 
| 1f thou-shouldest enter a hospita , 
where sick aud wounded persons 
reside, would their wounds and 
distresses excite thy mirth ? and 
yet, the evils of the body bear no 
comparison with those of the 
mind. Thou wouldest certainly 
blush at thy barbarity, if thou 
hadst been so unfeeling as to 
laugh at or despise a miserable 
being who had lost one of his legs}; 
and yet thou art so destitute of hu- 
manity, as to ridicule those, who 
appear to be deprived of the no- 
ble powers of the understanding, 
by the littie regard which they 
pay to its dictates. 

Dem. He who has lost a leg 
is to be pitied, because the loss 1s 
not to be imputed to himself ; but 
he who rejects the dictates of rea- 
son aiid conscience, voluntarily 
deprives himself of their aid. The 
loss originates in his own folly. 

Her. Ah! so much the more 
is he to be pitied! a furious mani- 
ac, who should pluck out his 
own eyes, would deserve more 
compassion than an ordinary 
blind man. 

Dem. Come, let us accom- 
modate the business. There is 
something to be said on each side 
of the question. There is every 
where reason for laughing, and 
reason for weeping. ‘The world 
as ridicudous, and [ laugh at it; 
it is deplorable, and thou lament- 
est over it. Every person views 
itin his own way, and according 
to hisown temper. One point is 
ungestionable, that mankind are 
preposterous ; to think right, and 
to act well, we must think and 





ing my own species, my breth- 
ren, persons born in the same 
condition of life, and destined to 





‘act differently from them. To 


submit to the authority, and 


lba 
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follow the example of the greater 
part of men, would render us 
foolish and miserable. 

Fler. All this is, indeed, true ; 
but then thou hast no real love or 
feeling for thy species. The ca- 
lamities of mankind excite thy 
mirth, and this proves that thou 
hast no regard for men, nor any 
true respect for the virtues which 
they have unhappily abandoned. 


ee ene 

[| Rosprins, upon his return from 
slavery among the Wandering 
Arabs, upon the dismal desert of 
Zahara, gave the following de- 
scription of Sidi Hesham, the great 
bandit; who, with six hundred 
armed and mounted Arabs, bids 
defiance to any power that can 
be brought against him. He, 
hangs with his clan, upon the 
borders of the Atlas mountains 
—spreads terror amongst the 
wretched, famishing descendents 
of Ishmael, from whom he often 
captures their slaves, and, what 
is more important to them, their 
camels, tents, and blankets. The| 
Emperor of Morocco, has often 
attempted to conquer himin yain. 
He bounds 


where. a pursuing army cannot 


over the deserts, 
subsist, but where he is at home, 
The state of the Jews, for many 
centuries past, is often adduced 
as evidence of the truth of Di- 


dence than the situation of the 
iIshmaelites for four thousand 
'years past. ] Ed. 

** Sidi Hesham, in his person, is 
'six feet high. He is an old man, 
, With a very full white beard hang- 
'ing low onthe breast. His haick 
‘and turban were of the finest tex- 
‘ture of that country. His fine 
blue broad-cloth cloak was trim- 
med quite round with red silk, 
His morocco boot-legs reached 
from his knees, and were made 
fast to his Moorish slippers, over 
‘which were buckled large silver 
spurs. His belts were broad, and 
of red morocco, crossing at the 
breast and at the back. From one 
was suspended his immense pow- 
der-horn, almost covered with 
broad bands of shining brass ; 
from the other hung his long 
burnished cutlass. Around his 
waist was wound his broad scar- 
let sash, confining his belts to his 
body. His long Moorish musket 
was decorated with silver bands 
from the lock tothe muzzle. The 
breech was of ivory, and _ that 
part of the stock composed of 
black wood, was filled with ivory 
stars curiously inlaid. His horse 
was an Arabian courser, of the 








highest blood, and a beautiful 


milk-white. His flowing mane 
separated in the middle, covering 
his neck upon each side, His 
foretop . (confined by a_ broad 
forehead piece,) hanging down 
over his eyes, and almost con- 
cealing them. His long thick tail 
fell to the ground. He was ca- 
parisoned witha Moorish saddle, 
covered with red broadcloth. 





vine Prophecies ; but it certainly 
affords not more conclusive evi-! 





The stirrups covered half of the 
hottom of Hesham’s feet. His 
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jortmanteau was striped withjers; but we wish to be distinct- 
black, yellow, and red, and rich-|jy ynaderstood as meaning the 


ly tasselled at each end. When 
mounted upon his courser, Sid) 
Hesham would excite admiration, 


benefit of the community. And 
now, let me ask—if those who 


mingled with terror. The ap-|need“‘Iron castings for Steam-En- 
pearance of the principal Sidis gines, Mill-irons, Stoves, Jambs, 


is similar to that of Hesham. 
Their horses and muskets differ 
but little ; and take them and 


and Backs, Grates, and every kind 
of Job-Work usually required of 


their clans together, perhaps the! cast iron,” may not as well get 
world hardly affords a more des-| hem “ at homes? asto be depen- 


perate band.”’ 


dentupon foreign countrtes, or 


USEFUL INVENTIONS AND] stant states ? 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


ITARTFORD AIR FURNACE. 


I admit that all manufactures 


must be as well executed at home 


[t isa subject of real congratu-|as abroad ; or those made wellata 


lation to the Manufacturers of|distance, will justly be preferred 


Connecticut, and to the people 
at large, through the state, that 
this very important establishment 
has commenced its operation 
with the most flattering prospects 
of success. It has been prosecu- 
ted, at great labour, and expense, 
thus far by the enterprising pro- 
priectors ; and it is sincerely to 
he hoped that if no other princi- 
ple than that of “ State Pride,” 
will induce them to do it, our ci- 
tizens will extend their patron- 
age to this establishment. Messrs. 
Goopwitn and Dopp, and Mr. 
Josrra B. Gitpert, of this city, 
have investedaconsiderable capi- 
lal in this undertaking; and the 
experiment is like to prove a 
successful one. In speaking of 


successful experunents, we do not 


to those made badly at home. 
The following Notice, contains 
the declaration of the proprictors 
of this establishment ; and as me- 
chanics, of the first respectabil- 
ty, we have the most unbounded 
confidence in their language. 
Ed. 
HARTFORD AIR FURNACE. 


This establishment is now in 
complete operation ; where expe- 
rienced workmen and the necessa- 
ry means are employed, for ma- 
king patterns and executing fren 
Castings, for Steam Engines: 
Mill irons, manufacturing Machi- 
nery, Stoves, Jambs, and Baeks, 
Grates and every kind of Job 
work, usually required of Cast 
lron. 

Orders for work will be prompt- 
ly attended to, by application at 
the Furnace, to 





! > ” 
sarely mean the pront of the own- 


GOODWIN & DODD, or 
JOSEPH B. GILBERT. 


' 
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There is scarcely a manufactu- 
rer, of any article in Connecticut, 
but who is dependent, more or 
less upon the furnace. Steam-en- 
gines require its productions—- Mil- 
lers cannot pursue their business 
without their castings—the wool- 
en manufacturer needs their aid— 
the cotton manufacturers are dead 
without their aid+-Rooms cannot 
be warmed by Stoves, nor food 
cooked by them, unless we have 








furnaces. We might write a vo-! 





Poetry. 


lume upon the importance of the 
“ Ain Furnace,” to the people 
of Connecticut—but our limit 
compel us to close this article by 
hoping that they will not forever 
“‘ wander abroad,” for what they 
may as well, procure at home; 
and that Messrs. Goopwin, Dopp, 
and GiLpert, may meet with the 
success that their laudable enter. 
prise entitles them to receive; 
from an intelligent people. 
Ed. 








AMoctical Department. 





os COLUMBIAN MUSE, ADVANCE AND CLAIM THY RIGHT.”’ 





ORIGINAL. 


[The following Elegy, is from the same genius who has furnished 
tis with a number of poetical productions, over the signature of “« G.” 
That retiring modesty, which has hitherto induced him to conceal 
his name from the public ; and to avoid a solicited interview, we hope 
will not prevent him from exercising his genius in the shade ; nor 


refuse us the pleasure of offering them to the light.] 


Ed. 


FOR THE RURAL MAGAZINE. 


ELEGY. 


Why should we lament the depariure of those 
Who died in fight, in the height of their fame ; 
In a tempest of glory, their eyelids they close, 
And Icave to their country their honours and name. 


‘Their country shall bless them, while time shall endure, 
Or memory honour the tombs of the brave ; 

for honour unsullied, and glories that ****, f 
Like the ‘ star spangled banner,” triumphant shall wave. 


—- 


* Megible, 
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The death of oblivion, can ne’er strike the fame, 
That is founded on virtue, or rooted in love ; 
When time sinks the nations, they will rise to reclaim, 
Their honours more pure in the kingdom above. 







G. 















FOR THE RURAL MAGAZINE. 


To - 












The heart that so long sighed so fondly for thee. 
Is flut’ring no longer, but tranquil and free ; 
] can gaze on the form, which I us’d to adore, 
With a careless indifference | ne’er felt before. 
Yes, yes, to the soft, to the magical spell 

“  Oflove, I have now bida lasting farewell ; 

For never, alas! can another excite, : 

é In my bosom such sweet unaffected delight ; f 
And passion has fled, and tranquil and free 


As the heart that so long sighed so fondly for thee. 















Yet | cannot forget what soft joys *twould impart, 
For still the remembrance is dear to my heart ; 
When at evening to walk my companion you’ve been, 
Whilst the rays of bright Cynthia illumined the scene : 
And Oh! if my hand you’ve unconsciously prest, 

It would fill with a pleasure extatic my breast. 

But now all the charms of the walk could withstand. 
And insensate my heart to the press of thy hand ; 
Thus passion has fled and quite tranquil and free 
Is the heart that so long sighed so fondly for thee. 
















Yet long will it be ere I love one so true, 
So ardent, so dearly, as once | loved you : 
When a word ora glance, my fond bosom could warm. 

E’en your faults I confess had the power to charm ; 

But the pleasing illusions shall never again 

In my bosom excite either pleasure or pain. 

Thus the love that for months, and for years was my theme, 
Has vanished, and faded, and fled like a dream ; 
Yes, passion has fled, and now tranquil and free 

fs the heart that so long sighed so fondly for thee. 










W. 
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[Upon a second perusal, we have concluded to insert the follow- 
ing address ‘* To a Coquette’”—and, as the familiar phrase is—* /¢ 
it go for what it will fetch,’ We hope the author of it will fetch us: 
or send us more productions of his muse.] Fd. 


FOR THE RURAL MAGAZINE. 
TO A COQUETTE. 


Remember Mira, now’s the day, 
To make your happiness secure, 

Before the charms of youth decay ; 
Which only can your joy-ensure. 


A few more years will take away 
The roses and the lilies too, 

Your pallid lips, your locks grown gray, 
And cheerless eye will prove this truc. 


Then who will own the power of charms 
That are as transient as the dew ; 

What heart will beat with soft alarms ” 
What eye will fix its gaze on you ” 


Deserted and unnotic’d then, 
By those who now profess esteem ; 
You’! find that hope and joy have been 
With you, an unsubstantial dream. 


Now wisely seize the fleeting hour, 
Secure the heart that beats with love, 

Before your beauty’s lost the power, 
Affection daily to improve. 


SELECTED. 
PAPER, A POEM. 


SOME wit of old ; such wits of old there were, 
Whose hint show’d meaning, whose allusions, care, 
By one brave stroke, to mark all human kind, 
Call’d clear blank paper every infant mind ; 

When still, as opening sense her dictates wrote. 
Fair virtue put a seal, or vice a blot. 
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The thought was happy, pertinent, and true. 
Methinks a genius might the plan pursue. 
$: I, (can you pardon my presumption *) J, 
No wit, no genius, yet for once will try. 







































. Various the papers, various wants produce, ie 
The wants of fashion, elegance, and use. ; 
Men are as various: and, if right 1 scan, 

Rach sort of paper represents some man. 


Pray note the fop ; half powder and half lace ; 
Nice, as a band-box, were his dwelling-place ; 
He’s the gilt-paper, which apart you store, 

And lock from vulgar hands in the scrutoire. 


Mechanics, servants, farmers, and so forth, 
Are copy-paper of inferiour worth ; 
Less priz’d, more useful, for your desk decreed, 
| Free to all pens, and prompt at ev’ry need. 


se 


The wretch, whom av’rice bids to pinch and spare. 
Starve, cheat, and pilfer, to enrich an heir, | 
Is coarse brown-paper, such as pedlars choose : 
‘To wrap up wares, which better men will use. 


Take next the miser’s contrast who destroys 
Health, fame, and fortune, in a round of joys. 
Will any paper match him? Yes, throughout, 
He’s a true sinking-paper, past all doubt. - 


The retail politician’s anxious thought, 
Deems this side always right, and that stark naught: 
He foams with censure ; with applause he raves, 
A dupe to rumours, and a tool of knaves ; 
He’ll want no type his weakness to proclaim, 
While such a thing as fools-cap has a name. 


The hasty gentleman, whose blood runs high, 
Who picks a quarrel if you step awry, 
Who can’t a jest, or hint, or look endure : 
What’she ? What ? Touch-paper to be sure. 


What are our pcets, take them as they fall, 
Good, bad, rich, poor, much read, not read at all ? 
Them and their works in the same class you'll find ; 
They are the mere waste-paper of mankind. . 


Observe the maiden, innocently sweet, 
She’s fair white-paper, an unsullied sheet ; 
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On which the happy man, whom fate ordains, 
May write his name, and take her for his pains. 

































One instance more, and only one Ill bring ; 
Tis the great man who scorns a little thing ; 
Whose thoughts, whose deeds, whose maxims are his own, 
Form’d on the feelings of his heart alone : 
True, genuine royal-papér is his breast ; 
Of all the kinds, most precious, purest, best. 


SABBATH MORNING. 


Hail to the placid, venerable morn 
That slowly wakes while all the fields are still ; 
A pensive calm on every breeze is borne, 
A graver murmur gurgles from the rill, 
And echo answers softer from the hill ; 
While softer sings the linnet from the thorn, 
The sky-lark warbles in a tone Jess shrill. 
Hail, light serene! hail, holy sabbath morn ! 


e 


The gales that lately sighed along the grove zz 
Have hushed their downy wings in dead repose. | 

The rooks float silent by in airy drove, , : 
The sun a mild but solemn lustre throws ; 

The clouds, that hovered slow, forget to move : 
Thus smiled the day when the first morn arose. 4 


[Venus and Cupid, (according to mythology,) were very great 
characters in the estimation of the ancients ; and although we live 
iu a Christian ceuntry, ‘their influence, seems to be acknowledged, 
evenhere. Our swaims and our nymphs talk of Venus and Cupid as 
familiarly as they do of the Plough and the Cheese-tub. The fol- 
lowing Epigram shows that, although “ The darts of Cupid,”’ may 
sting many a sighing lover, the little urchin may be made to roar 
with pain, by the sting of a bee, as dolefully as many dispairing lov- 
ers. | : Ed. 


As Cupid one day was about to repose, 
In a bow’r o’erspread with the leaves of the rose, 
He was stung by a bee, conceal’d from his view, 
Extracting its honey, and sipping the dew ; 
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It wounded his finger, and, roaring with pain, 

Poor Cupid most loudly was heard to complain ; 
Half on foot, half on wing, like lightning he flies 

To beautiful Venus with tears in his eyes : 

“ Take, take.me, dear mother, and succour iny woe , 
I'm kill’d, fam sure—lI shall perish, 1 know : 

A thing thata bee, by the farmer ts nam’d, ‘i 

A small winged serpent, my finger has maim’d.”’ 


She smilingly said, ‘“ If 


the sting of a bee 


Could give, my dear boy, so much torture to thee, — 
How much do you think must they grieve and bewail, 


Whose breasts, little Cupid, thy arrows assail ?” 








EULOGY ON THE MEMORY OF 
FRANKLIN.” 


[We are amongst the ardent ad- 
mirers of the memory of Bensamin 
FrankLin, who may emphatically 
be denominated, ‘“‘ The American 
Philosopher.’ In our preceding co- | 
_ lumns, we. have furnished our rea- 
ders with one of the few Poems he 
wrote. The happy manner in which 
he makes ‘ each kind of Paper, 
represent some man,” shews that, 
had he paid his addresses to the 
Muses, they would not have been 
rejected. But the mind and the 
body, that was engaged in drawing 
lightning from the clouds, and tear- 
ing the sceptre from the hands of 
tyrants, could hardly be confined to 
Poesy. The following Eulogy, was 
delivered in Paris, of which Doctor 
-Franxxin, while he resided there, 


was the idol. It has the striking 


POSTSCRIPT TO THE MISCELLANEOUS 
DEPARTMENT. 





beauties of French oratory ; and is 





a tribute worthy of the creat may, 
who was the subject of it.] Ed. 


Extract from the Eulogyon Dr. Franklin, 
pronounced by the Abbe Fauchel, in the 
Name of the Commons of Paris, 1790. 


A second creation has taken place ; the 
elements of society begin to combine to- 
gether; the moral universe is now seen 
issuing from chaos ; the genius of Liberty 
is awakened, and springs up; she sheds 
her divine light and creative powers upon 
the (wohemispheres. A great nation, as- 
tonished at secing herself free, stretches 
her arms from one extremity of the earth 
to the other, and embraces the first nation 
that became so: the foundations of a new 
city are created in the two worlds ; broth- 
er nations hasten to inhabit it. It is the 
city of mankind ! 

One of the first founders of this univer- 
sal city was the immortal FRANKLIN, 
the deliverer of America. The second joun- 
ders, who accelerated this great work, 
made it worthy of Europe. The legisla- 
tors ef France have rendered the most 
solemn homage to’ his memory. They 
have said, ‘‘ A friend of humanity is dead ; 
mankind ought to be overwhelmed with 
sorrow ! Nations have hitherto only worn 
mourning for kings ; let us assume it for 
a Man, and let the tears of Frenchman 
Mingle with those of Americans, in order 
to do honour to the menrory of ono of the 
Fathers of Liberty !”’ 
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The city of Paris, which once contain- | frie ndship, general charity, the employ- 
ed this philosopher within its walls, which | ment of one’s time, the happiness attep- 
was intoxicated with the pleasure of hear- | dant upon good works, the necessary com- 
ing, admirmg, and loving bim ; of gather- | bination of private with public welfare 
ing from his lips the maxims of a moral] the proprie ty and necessity of industry ; 
lezislator, and of imbihing from the ef-}and to that happy state which puts us at 
fusions of his heart a passion for the public | ease with society and with ourselves, The 
weifare, rivals Bostoa and Philadelphia,| proverbs of * Old Henry,” and * Poot 
his two native cities, (for in one he was} Richard,” are in the hands both of the 
boro as it were a man, and in the other ajlearned and the ignorant; they contain 
Jegislator,) in its pro found attachment to|the most sublime morality, reduced to 
his merit and his glory _ }popular language and common compre- 
[It has commanced this funeral solemn- | hension ; and form the catechism of hap. 
ty, in order to perpetuate the gratitude | piness for all mankind. 
and the gnefof this third country, which,| Franklin, was too great a moralist, and 
by the courage and activity with which it | too well acquainted with human affairs, 
has profited of his lessons, has shown it- | not to perceive that women were the ar- 
self worthy of baving him at once for an| biters of manners. He strove to perfect 
instructor and a model. their empire; and accordingly engaged 
In selecting me for the interpreter | them toadorn the sceptie of virtue with 
of its wishes, it bas declared, that it| their graces. It is in their power to ex- 
is less to the talents of an orator, than to! cite courage ; to overthrow vice, by means 
the patriotism of a citizen, the zeal of a| of their disdain; to kindle civism, and 
preacher of liberty, and the sensibility of | to light up inevery heart the holy love of 
a friend of men, that it hath confided this | our country. 
solemu function. ln this point of view, | His daughter, who was opulent and 
I may speak with firm confidence ; for || honoured with the public esteem, heiped 
have the public opinion, and the testimo-| to manufacture and tomake up the cloth- 
ny of my own conscience, to second my |ing for the army with her own hands; 
wishes. Since nothing else is wanting than and spread abroad a noble emulation 
freedom, and sensinility, for that species | among the female citizens, who became 
of eloquence which this eulogiam requires, eager to assist by means of the needle, 
I am satistied ; for Lalready possess them. | and the spindlc, who were serving the 
My voice shall extend to France, to | state with their swords and their guns. 
America, to posterity. Iam now to do! With the charm ever attendant upon 
justice to a great man, the founder of! true wisdom, and the grace ever flowing 
transatlantic freedom ; [ am to praise him | from true sentiment, this grave pbiloso- 
in the name of the mother city of French|pher, knew how to converse with the 
liberty. I myself also am aman; 1 am) other sex; to inspire them with a taste 
a freeman; 1 possess the suffrage: of my | | for domestic occupations ; to hold out to 
fellow-citizens ; this is enough; my dis-/ them the prize attendant upon honour un- 
course shall be immortal. accompanied by reproach, and instil 
The academies, the philosophical so-| duty of gr her ey the first precepts of 
cieties, the learned associations which | education, in order to teach them to their 
have done themselves honour by in-/ children; and thus to acquit the debt due 
scribing the name of Frankhn in their | to nature, and fulfil the hope of society. 
records, can best appreciate their debt It must be acknowledged, that, in his 
due to hrs genius, for having extend-}own country, be addressed himself to 
ed the power of man over nature, and | minds capable of comprehending them. 
presented new and sublime ideas, in a| Immortal females of America! | will 





_ Style simple as truth, and pure as light. | tell it to the daughters of France, and 


It is not the naturalist and the philoso-/ they only are fit to applaud you! You 
pher, that the orators of the Commons of | have attained the utmost of what your 
Paris ought to deserbe ; itis the man who | sex is capable ; you possess the beauty, 
hath accelerated the progress of social | the simplicity, the manners at once patu- 
order ; itis the legislator, who hath pre-| ral aud pure; the primitive graces of the 
pared the liberty of nations! golded age. It was among you that li- 

Franklin, in his periodical works, which | berty was first to have its origin. “But the 
had prodigious circulation on the conti- empire of freedom, which is extended te 
nent of America, laid the sacred founda-| France, is about to carry your manners 
tions of social morality. He was no less | along with it, and produce a revolution in 
intuitable in the developments of the same | morals as well as in politics. 
fhorality, when applied to the duties of Already our female citizens, (for they 
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pave lately become such) are not any 
Jonger occupied with those frivolous orna- 
ments, and vain pleasures, which were 
nothing more than the amusements of sla- 
very ; they have awakened the love of li- 
berty inthe bosoms of fathers, of brothers, 
and of husbands ; they have encouraged 
them to make the most generous sacri- 
fices; their delicate hands have removed 
the earth, dragged it along and helped to 
elevate the immense amphitheatre of the 
vrand confederation. It is no longer the 
jove of voluptuous softness, that attracts 
their regard; it is the sacred fire of pat- 
riotism. 

The laws which are to refotm educa- 
tion, and with it the natlona! manners, are 
already prepared; they will advance, 
they will fortify the cause of liberty by 
means of their happy influence, and be- 
come the second saviours of their country ' 

Franklin did not omit any of the means 
of being useful to men, or serviceable to 
society. He spoke to all conditions, to 
both sexes, to every age. This amiable 
moralist descended, in his writings, to the 
most artless details ; to the most ingenu- 
ous familiarities ; to the first ideas of a ru- 
ral, acommercial, and a civil life ; to the 
dialogues of old men and children ; full 
at once of all the verdure and all the ma- 
turity of wisdom. In short, the prudent 
lessons arising from the exposition of those 
obscure, happy, easy virtues, which form 
so many links in the chain of a good 
man’s life, derived immense weight from 
that reputation for genius which he had ac- 
quired, by being one of the first naturalists 
and greatest philosophers in the universe. 

At one, and at the same time, he gov- 
erned nature in the heavens, and in the 
hearts of men. Amidst the tempests of 
the atmosphere, he directed the thunder ; 
amidst the storms of society, he directed 
the passions. Think, gentlemen, with 
what attentive docility, with what reli- 
gious respect one must hear the voice of 
a simple man, who preached up human 
happiness, when it was recollected that 
it was the powerful voice of the same man 
who regulated the lightning. 

He electrified the consciences, in order 
to extract the destructive fire of vice, ex- 
actly in the same manner as he electrified 
the heavens, in order peaceably to invite 
from them the terrible fire of the elements. 

Venerable old man! august philoso- 
pher! Jegisiator of the felicity of thy coun- 
iry, prophet of the fraternity of the hu- 
man race, what ecstatic bappiness em- 
bellished the end of thy career! From 


thy fortunate asylum, and in the midst of 
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thy brothers who enjoyed in tranquillity 
the fruit of thy virtues. and the success 
of thy genius, thou hast sung songs of de- 
liverance. The last looks, which thou 
didst cast around thee, beheld America 
happy ; France, on the other side of the 
ocean, free, and a sure indication of the 
approaching freedom and happiness of 
the world. 

The United States, looking upon them- 
selves as thy children, have bewailed the 
|death of the father of their republic. 
France, thy family by adoption, has hon- 
oured thee as the founder of her laws ; and 
the human race has revered thee as the 
universal patriarch, who has formed the 
allegiance of nature with society. Thy 
remembrance belongs to all ages; thy 
memory to al] nations; thy glory to eter- 
nity ! 


-_—_~— 


GENERAL JACKSON. 


We have, amidst the multifarious 
productions of the Gazettes of Eu- 
rope and America, for eight months 
past,maintained an unbroken silence 
in regard to this distinguished Scuo- 
LAR, Patriot, and Sotprer. The 
reasons were, jfirsi—Because a- 
mongst our Patrons and Readers, the 
question assumed a political aspect. 
One class of politicians denounced 
him as a wanton murderer—the as- 
sassin of innocence—the violator of 
the law of nations—-and as deserving 
the gibbet himself. Another class, 
extolled him as a man, without a 
parallel in ancient or modern his- 
tory. 





The second reason for si- 
lence was—the editor of this Ma-‘ 
gazine, spent a considerable portion 
of the last season in collecting ma- 
terials for, and writing the ‘ Me- 
moirs of Andrew Jackson, Major 
General in the Army of the United 
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States, and Commander in Chief of 
the Division of the South.” 

The first edition of that work is- 
sued from the press, in November 
1818. The second and third, were 
published without the least altera- 
tion or addition, Although they 
include a brief account of the se- 
cond capture of Pensacola, and of the 


most distinguished statesmen in the 
British Parliament, approve of his 
conduct. We present our readers 
with the following extracts. 


Remarks oF Eart Bataursr. 


Two British subjects, in the 
course of military operations, have 
been taken on a neutral territo 


execution of Arbuthnot and Ambris- by the American troops, and tried 


tte, the whole facts concerning those 
interesting transactions, could not 
then be obtained. The public do- 
cuments, relating to these impor- 
tant events, were deposited in the 
public offices, at the seat of govern- 
ment. At the succeeding session of 
Congress, they were divulged and 
published to the world. 

James Monror, approved of the 
conduct of Anprew Jackson before 
the Grand Council of the Republic. 
His sentence, I admit, is not conclu- 
sive. The paramount inquest of the 
people always fixes the reputation of 
our distinguished men, in civil as 
well as military life. From its de- 
cision, there is no appeal. Legis- 
lators may pass votes of thanks, ap- 
probation, or censure—Judges may 
sentence tothe dungeon or the gib- 
bet—the verdict of the people, at 
last, either elevates a man to the 
acme of fame, or sinks him in the 
depths of infamy. Although entire 
unanimity of opinion is not to be 
expected, in regard to any man or 
any measure, yet the character of 
Generar Jackson, is not only fixed 


and executed ; but it was well 
known, not only that this was not 
done by order of the American gov- 
ernment, but that it had been com- 
mitted without any knowledge or 
participation whatever of that goy- 
ernment. The act which had been 
committed, formed, indeed a charge 
brought on the part of the Ameri- 
can government against their Gen- 
eral ; what might, be the result of 
that charge, it was not necessary to 
enquire ; all that their lordships 
were called upon to consider was, 
whether the case was one for which 
retribution ought to be demanded. 
Now their lordships, could not fail 
to recollect that the occasion which 
justified a demand of reparation, 
ought to be one which rendered the 
right and the policy of such a course 
of proceeding unquestionable. If 
reparation were once asked, it be- 
came necessary to enforce it at all 
hazards. ‘The demand once made, 
it must be supported to the utmost 
extremity. But before such a 
course was taken, their lordships 
would doubtless pause, and ask 
whether the case was one, which 
would justify the involving the two 
countries in war. Above all, their 
lordships would doubtless feel 
that this was, of all others a most 
unfit time to embark this country, 
in a dispute for the protection of 





British subjects, who might engage 
without the consent of their gov- 
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‘war with each other, but at peace 
with us. Any British subject, who 
engages in such foreign service, 
without permission, forfeits, he con- 
ceived, the protection of his coun- 
try, and became liable to military 
punishment, if the party by whom 
he was taken, choose to carry the 
rights of war to that cruel severity. 
This was a principle admitted by the 
laws of nations, and which in the po- 
licy of nations had been frequently 
adopted. 1t was obvious therefore, 
that if it were to be maintained, 
that this country should hold out pro- 
tection to every adventurer, who 
entered into foreign service, the 
assertion of such a principle, would 
involve us in interminable warfare. 


Remarks oF tHE Ear oF Liver- 
POOL. 


If any individual voluntarily em- 
barked in war, against any state 
with which his own government was 
at peace, he exposed himself to all 
its dangers and liabilities, without 
having a right to the protection of his 
own country. He might bring, as 
a proof of this, the provisions of a 
treaty concluded betwen lord Gren- 
ville and Mr. Jay, in 1794. It sti- 
pulated that the subjects of neither, 
should engage with any power, in 
a war against the other, and that 
if they did, they should be left to 
the treatment to which the subjects 
of the third power were liable. 
This stipulation, he had no doubt 
had a reference to the Indian wars. 
He did not say that this justified the 
conduct of General Jackson, as re- 
garding his own country, but it jus- 
tified us in not demanding repara- 
tion. If a volunteer, engages in the 
wars of another state, against the 
sovereign of a state with which we 
are at peace, any severity, inflicted 
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B® ernment, in the service of States at giance, but to that of which he holds 


the commission. If reparation is 
demanded, the state may say, *‘ You 
are our friend, he has become our 
enemy ; he has therefore, no lon- 
ger a title to your protection, and 
in punishing him, we offer no in- 
dignity to you.” Now, however 
unjustifiable General Jackson’s con- 
duct was, Arbuthnot and Ambristie, 
as being volunteers, and as expo- 
sing themselves to danger without 
any authority from their own gov- 
ernment, had no right to appeal to 
their own nation for protection. 


The Editor’ must be excused for 
introducing the following imperfect- 
ly drawn character from the “ Me- 
moirs of ANDREW Jackson.” 


ANDREW JACKSON was born 
a great man—he was born free. 
The first dawning of his intel- 
lect, elicited the independence of 
his spirit. As if his youthful 
blood instinctively glowed with in- 
dignation, at the miseries his an- 
cestors had sustained from abused 
power, the first signal act of his life 
was performed in resisting it. In- 
tuitively great, he explored the re- 
gions of science with the rapidity of 
thought. Acute in observation, he 
studied men as he mingled with 
them. Aspiring in his views, he 
sought for a capacious field as the 
scene ofhis exertions. He entered 
the stage of life entirely alone. With 
no extrinsic advantages to raise him 
into life, he sought no aid out of him- 
self, and he received no aid but 
what he commanded by his own 
energy. A theoretical and practi- 
cal statesman, he led the people of 
Tennessee, to the adoption of a con- 
stitution, to give permanency to 
their civil rights—A soldier from 
boyhood, he led his fellow-citizens 





on him is directed, not against the 


government to which be owes alle-| 


to the frontiers, to preserve them 
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from devastation, and the settlers ' 
from massacre. Unsatisfied with a 
minor station, every step he gained 
in his ascent to the temple of fame, 
gave him new vigour in ascending 
still. He became asenator of the 
American Republic ; and to shew 
the world that Ais greatness, was not 
derived from his official elevation, 
he retired to the “* post of honour— 





a private station.” 

When the olive of peace ceased 
to wave over the Republic, and the, 
clarion of war assailed the ears of: 
her citizens, his military character | 
suddenly developed itself. Enjoying 
the tranquil charms of domestic fe- 
licity, the soothing suggestions of in- 
activity urged him to rest. But he 
was born for his country—his coun- 
try was endangered—its hopes were 
fixed upon him, and he espoused its 
cause. 

Devoted to the cause of his coun- 
try from principle, he scarcely 
breathed, after subjugating a savage 
foe, before he thundered defiance to 
the conquerers of the Old World. 
Upon the banks of the majestic Mis- 
sissippi, he soared before his ene- 
mies, in sheets of fire—he rendered 
every defile there, a Thermopole, 
and every plain an Amarathon. 

He is deeply versed in the science 
of human nature—hence he is rare- 
ly deceived in the confidence he re- 
poses in his friends, and knows well 
how to detect his enemies. The 
first he loves, and sets the last at de- 
fiance. In the discharge of official 
duties, he imparts dignity to the of- 
fice, and secures respect to himself 
—in the circles of private life, he is 
affable, without descending to low 
familiarity. 

In his person, he is above the or- 
dinary height, elegantly formed, 
but ofa very spare habit. But ‘ toa 
has strung his nerves, and purified 





his blood,” and he can bear any fa- 
tigue within the power ofhaman en- 
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durance. The features of his fice | 
have that striking peculiarity, which | 


immediately attracts attention. Hig 
large, dark blue eyes, are settled 
deep under prominent arching eye- 
brows, which he can clothe ip 
frowns to repel an enemy, and dress 
in smiles to delight his friends—His 
whole person shows that he was 
born to command. 

In fine, he is loved by his friends 


—respected by his enemies—the 


favourite of his country, and the 
admiration of the world. 
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Epitor’s Cxioser. 


From the length to which the articles in 
our other departments extend, we are 
compelled to omit the usual one called 
“ VARIETY.” We have a number of 
“ Nuis”? prepared which made us laugh, 
whatever the effect might be upon our 
Readers, We cannot, like the jolly old 
Democritus, laugh perpetually ; and we 
wul not, like the whining old Herachtus, 
cry all the while. 





We have endeavoured, with all possi« 
ble pecmecy fe our different Numbers, te 
distinguish between articles *+ Original,” 
and ‘¢ Seleated.” Communications in 
manuscript “ Forthe Rural Magazine,” 
we consider original, unless we know them 
to be otherwise. If in any such instance, 
we are misled, it is what all conductors of 
periodical Journals have experienced. 


ARIEL, has returned—and has furnish- 
ed “ dishes of ail sorts.” Some of them 
shall be fitted up for our next, in the best 
stile the cookery of our pen will euable 
us to do it, 





We had intended in this Number, to 
have noticed the Gazetteer of Connecticut 
and Rhode-Island, just published ia this 
city by Mr. W. S. Marsh. But the ex- 
cessive heat of the weather, added to in- 
cessant application to other subjects, ren- 
dered it impossible to notice it as we coul 
wish. However imperfectly it will be 
done, it will be attempted in Number VI. 
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